RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION

All important officers of the state were chosen by the sover-
eign and the only way in which it was possible to succeed
in a public career was to obtain the sovereign's favour. The
Tudor policy of personal government made the court even
more important than it had been in the Middle Ages. It is,
perhaps, not without significance that the earliest recorded
use of the adjective "courtly" dates from the latter part of
the fifteenth century. It was the only large assembly
of wealthy, educated and powerful people in the kingdom.
Its ornamental functions were hardly less important than its
political. The courtiers had to amuse their master as well
as to serve him, and it was their duty also to display his
glory to the world. Henry VII was miserly, and his court
had no splendour. But he amassed a large fortune, and
Henry VIII proceeded to spend it in creating one of the most
brilliant and extravagant courts in Europe. He loved
learning, and he also loved pleasure and ostentation. His
favourite was Thomas Wolsey, a young Oxford priest whom
he promoted rapidly. Wolsey became a Cardinal and Lord
Chancellor in 1514. He was proud and ambitious, as great
a lover of luxury and pleasure as Henry himself and, like the
king, a learned man and a generous friend to the New
Learning.

The opening years, then, of the reign of Henry VIII were
years of triumph and high hopes for the humanists. In 1512
John Colet, now Dean of St. Paul's, preached a noble sermon
before Convocation "Of Conformation and Reformation",
in which he made a strongly-worded attack on the corrup-
tions of the Church, and especially on the greed, avarice
and evil lives of priests and monks. He was even bold
enough to preach against war on another occasion when
Henry was preparing a great military expedition against
France.

1516 was the great year of the humanist reformers. It was
the year of the publication of More's famous Latin work,
'Utopia, at Louvain, and of Erasmus's great critical edition of
the New Testament. The international character of the
group is marked by those two publications. They stood for
the unity of Europe and a republic of letters that transcended
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